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lead to a speedy breakdown in the peace negotiations, and
result anyhow in a dismal failure to stabilize long-term rela-
tions between the major European Powers. I am thinking
of projects to revive the unhappy experiment of a League of
Nations, and the yet more startling chimera of a Federation
of States which would have gracefully and unanimously
abdicated their sovereign rights. No one supported the
League more steadfastly than I in the days when it was still
effective as an antidote to violence. At Oxford I soon suc-
cumbed to the magnetism of Professor Gilbert Murray,
made my pilgrimage as a neophyte to Geneva, and spent at
least one vacation inflicting the niceties of the Covenant on
stolid and long-suffering British audiences. But the high
hopes we cherished of the reign of peace through law were
shattered, one after another, in the sad years between 1931
and 1939.

Had we been less intoxicated by the champagne of an in-
comparable ideal, we might have discerned the vices that
were to encompass its downfall inherent from the very first
in the structure and policy of the League. For it required
two indispensable conditions to accomplish the purpose it
\tfas created to fulfil: its members must include at least
the seven great World Powers, and these preponderantly
powerful nations must be genuinely willing to use their
might for the prevention stnd defeat of aggression, instead of
employing it as heretofore for the furtherance of their
national interests. But neither of these conditions was ever
realized. The League failed to achieve even this degree of
universality because it failed to overcome the centripetal
force of collective egoism, and the national self-centredness
that defeated the greatest effort in history to extend the
boundaries of the rule of law will be far more deeply rooted
after the present war than it was in 1918.

It will therefore be impossible in the days that follow the
war to resuscitate those principles of international behaviour
on which the League was built. No one can seriously
imagine that Germany, Italy, Russia, or Japan, for all of
whom drastic censure has been the mildest treatment meted
out by the League, will revise their present policy of aggres-